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pirated the work, together with other books printed by him, where-
by, to quote the letter which the Vice-Chancellor and Heads wrote
to Lord Burghleyon the subject, he was calmost utterly disabled3.
University publishing was never more grievously handicapped
than in those days. Besides being opposed by the Church, the sister
presses of Oxford and Cambridge were systematically victimised
by the unscrupulous booksellers of London, who pirated the Uni-
versity volumes (there was no copyright law to prevent them), and
undersold the legitimate publishers. The Universities retaliated by
forbidding the local booksellers to buy or sell any books printed in
London or elsewhere in England when an edition had already
been produced or was in contemplation at either Oxford or Cam-
bridge, 'under pain of perpetual banishment and confiscation of
such books', the students being also prohibited the purchase of these
editions. That was in 1585-86. The Star Chamber added to the
hardships by restricting the number of presses and apprentices at
each University to c one at one tyme at the most \ The Long Parlia-
ment abolished the Star Chamber, but fresh restrictions continued
to trammel the printing press;
In its earliest days the Cambridge Press had no home of its own.
Its work was done at the houses of the University printers. The
first attempt to remedy this was made through John Field, who
succeeded John Legate the younger in 1655. Field, on behalf of
the University, took a lease of the ground near Queens' College^
and built the printing house which was in use until the nineteenth
century. Another building was added to the north of this in 1696,
when, thanks to the energy of Richard Bentley, scholar and critic,
and the help of the Duke of Somerset, who had been elected Chan-
cellor in 1689, new life was instilled into the Press. The two
buildings were used until 1716, when the more modern house was
made over to the Professors of Anatomy and Chemistry, a Grace
of the Senate stating that it was of no other use to the University.
The Press then confined its operations to the older building, which
stood at the corner of Silver Street and Queens* Lane, with a range
of warehouses extending eastward from it. Strictly speaking, the
name 'Pitt Press' only applies to part of the existing buildings,
which were erected in 1831 with the balance of the money sub-
scribed for the statue erected in Hanover Square in ho.nour of
Cambridge's illustrious son.
Some of the finest printing in the history of the art was done at